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the field of social psychology and small group research. Ale © 


\ 


The relative merits of cooperation 2 competition in 


small groups have a a source of much interest to small group 


communicologists. Raven and Eachus sugges ‘that the problem 


of determining the effects of cooperative and competitive be-= 


‘ \ 
haviors on group functioning is one of the oldest problems in ‘: 
. | 
though the specific effects of cooperation and competition are 
far from completely understood, small group communicologists 
have generally taken a hard pean) against the establishment of 


a competitive atmosphere in anad group facilitation. Brile 


e hart, for example, suggests tha "cooperation is paramount to 


" adacussion eee all members of; a discussion group must co= 


* 


_ operate in the search for a group PreauEs that witt) be satis- 
factory to aire? Deutsch,. both theoretically and eapitteel ys 


suggests that group members ake are cooperatively interdependent . 


in the service of some task tend to be friendlier and mutually 


more “influential, and ptherwise give evidence of higher £0= : 


hesiveness than do similar groups acting in a competitive mane 


ners? iiadae argues that competittoti“among individuals in small” 


groups ay a major cause of a1 ckepeeernes conflicts! Haines and 


McKeachie suggest that cooperation within discussion groups, when 


compared to competitive groups, leads to ‘reduced tension and greater 


motivation among the ‘group’ members,” 
Small group communicologists have made similar assumpticns 
concerning the effects of cooperation and competition/’on group 


productivity, Generally speaking, small group communicologists 
. y _° ’ 
i eo RES N é 


* 


« 


at 


ome 


bate assumed that cooperation among group members is an ine 
herently better facilitator of group productivity than come 
petition. shaw suggests, that the empirical ‘evidence sca it 
"aduhdantly clede that cxaparncdon (ahombgunedty of group 
goale") facilitates group functioning, whereas ‘Competition 


("heterogeneity ke group oe interferes ‘with group fu hs 


tioning.® Similarly, Patton awd Giffin suggest that. is 


, compare the comparative results of cdéoperative and competitive ~ 


orientations, the conclusion is inescapable that groups should © 
ieeke to acheive cooperative, integrative behavior."” Blrgoon, 
Keston, and MeCroskey likewise argue that “there ps a Gees 
wealth of research to show that enapenaston vrrenes a small aN 
group results in a productivity and menker satisfaction 


(and |that) people tend to be happier working with CROP EEREANG 


peopfe land often the end result is a better décision or a 


higher quality product."® . r - ; 

A careful review of the Ticepatiiencpoerntnd the cone 
iéauete ie cooperation and competition on group productivity, 
however, suggests that the empirical evidence does not neces= * 
sarily make it "abundantly clear" that cooperation always leads | 
to greater me productivity. Quite contrarily,. the literature 


suggests some conflicting and outright EOREERGLCLeny informa- 


Mone Phillips, for ‘example, auggeats that smN1 groups of ele- 


inenitacey school children seen to perform SNREEASE Tes? tasks more 
q 
efficiently under conpatitive conditions chat under cooperé= 


. %. : > 
tive conditions. ‘In fact, Philiips noted that his competitive 


groups appeared to be more motivated than the cooperative groups.” 


ae and Whittemore? all similarly reported 


a * 


Triplett)”; Maller 


' 


that groups operated more rapidly under neepettite situations. 
Simflarly, Weinstein and Holzbach found that their competitive 
eondieson resulted in higher productivity than their coopera= 
tive condition when thf murtiple. reinforcement contingencies were 
congruent. The contradictory empirical findings are amply % 

; documented in Miller and Hamblin's lit@rary review. They found | 


. 


that of the 24 studies which’ were reviewed, 44 deahcauas that 
competition produced prealee productivity than edopatation, while 
ten others ndicated that cooperation resulted in greater pro=- 
ductivity than did~ compet tiga. A more recent update of 
Miller and Hamblin's original review arrives at eimilar conclu- 
sichs. Of the 31 studies reviewed by this writer, 15 indicated 
that competition remilted in greater productivity, while 16- 


i aa ui that eran ‘was more 2 productive, *° Appendix 


‘one seve a ‘brief table digest of that review. 


Clearly) than, the empirical evidence does not conclusively 


indicate cued Reoperation Me gupbeier to competition in so far 
as increasing group productivity is concerned. What does seem 
clear, however, is the fact that cooperation and competition 
represent ‘social ocesses whose effects on group productivity 
on functdonin are far from completely understood. 
of the obviously inconsigtent information, two 

importan| questions become apparent: (1) Why are the empirical 
re tncposlatents and (2)° Does the empirical evidence 
_£e8 ly suggest. that ‘cooperation is an inherently better factli~. 
KoroMoe group productivity than competition? In response to, 
the first question, if. one approaches’ the inconsistency from a 


methodological point of view, two ;possible explanations can be 
é 2 v) 3 . s 


hd . ioe 


advanced:. (1) Not all the studies reflect a comparison betyeen 


cooperation and eoAPELL ELON and (2) The nature of the tasks 


" employed varies considerably from study to re In response. 


Pa 


to the utind qusetion, it can be argued that the methodolo~ 


gical flaws in the existing studies greatly. limits the conclu 


* sions that one can Jegitinately draw from the present ig tas a 


cal findings concerning the consaquentiad effects of cooperpe 


tion: and competition on group productivity; and in effect, the ; 


only legitimate conclusion that .can be drawn at ‘the present 


time is that the degirability of cooperation and competition may 
be skteusbions ily bound. That is to say, the only conclusion 
that can be drawn from the existing evidence is gy that the 
gonbaquanes? of gooperation and competition on group producti« 
me are intimately woven with certain situational variables. 
The remainder ef this paper thus: (1) Expieres into the two 
ple CAPLBERE One een the inednelaken’ empirical £indingss 
and (2) Briefly axenines the possibility ad desirability 
of Fooperation and competition is situationally bound. 


Pirst of all, the inconsistent findings become more under 


standable-if one carefully considers the actual ee 


conditions that were compared. Quite chaseays the ‘avellabie 


‘ literature indicates’ that in some Saseien, competition was nae 


a 
nedessarily compared taycooperation. Particularly in the eare 


liér studies (i.e., Triplett; Whittemore; Maller), although 
competition was found -to be more productive, an examination of 

the actual experinental conditions clearly indicates that what 

was compared was nok eeopecatkon and competition, but rather,, a 
c petition and non-competition. In Triplett's study, for 


3 or ; 


example, subjects were required to individually turn a reel 


which caused a flag to go around a four meter track. The crie . r 
“terion for productivity was the time required to ilea hae 5 : 

flag go four times around the track. Clearly, the operation of: \ 

the apparatus was essentially a one-man operation, and so the | 

only comparisons that could really be made were between com- 

peting and nonecompeting individuals. Similarly, in Whittemore's. 

study, groups in both conditions were asked to print letters 


using individual rubber stamps. Productivity in this case was 


measured in terms of the azount of items correctly handled by 
the subjects in both Conditions. As in the Triplett ‘study, how= _ 
ever, the conditions were such that the actual comparison was : 
again between competition and non=competition. "That is to say, 
“the experimental conditions were set up such that the subjects 
‘eihhad competed ("raced") ‘against each other, or else worked 
independently (rioneconpetition)» At no time in either the Trip- 
: Set or, whittemore, studies were "cooperation" conditions actually 
set upe , . n 2 
Clearly, it does not seem justifiable to compare both Trip= 
lett's and Whittemore's, operational definitions of non-competition 
. to common usage of the tern daavisevdcions® Sraditionally, the 


term "cooperation" has been used to identify a situation in which . 


he individual reaches his gud adiews ait other indtvtauits als 
enter their goal regions. "Non=competition,™ on the other hand, °. 
munaanie denotes a situation that is void of any Competitive \ 
activity——that is to say, a ‘situation in which very nenber can 
“reach his goal ° without, depending ony_oF interfering with any” 


other mehber's desire to reach his goal. In efsence, cooperation 


* i ; r 
‘ 


at 


suggests a condition of mutual sharing. and interdependence, 


SRSRESE SG-SeReRA Son simply suggests an absence of competi~ 


Eat. Clearly, a comparison of the two conditions is: ungrounded 
\* * 
' gines a condition of cooperation = Be non-competitive, but . 


a condition of eciicctininaesesa may not be COREREREIN SS 


_* na teedeti I belitve that the discrepencies in the empiri- * P 
= cal ‘findings become more understandable if one. recognizes that 


. * 
there were SOnESdarShe differences in ne kinds, of Sears em= 


ployed in the vanicis studies of ‘ooperation-and competitions, 
Specifically, it can be argued that critical "internal dif- 


’ ferences" between tasks could have been, responsible for the ine 


consistent ‘findings concerning the. relative merits of cooperative 


and competitive ‘behaviors on’ group productivity. A considera- 


tion of the empirical findings suggests that one such "internal 


differénce" may well be the degree of group effort (member in- + 


I) es terdependency) that a particular task yequires in order to be 


>| | ‘ 
| successfully completed. ‘That is to say, the evidence seems to 


indicate that the completion of certain assigned tasks required 


that all members work collectively; whereas certain other tasks 


. did not require such 4 group effort. In essence, the evidence 


seems to suggest the possibility that cagoperation is more likely 


to lead to greater productivity when’ the ‘successful completion 


of a task requires that every group member depend on and share with 


qe 


4 every other group member}; whergas competition is more likely to — oil 


‘ result. 4n greater productivity when the successful completion of 


a task requires®parallel, aaa aiitly effort. Hence, the 


possibility exists’ that the consequential effects of cooperative 
: te . . ‘ 


abd competitive behaviors on.'group productivity may be dependent 


& , 


7 4 


| ~~ 


" studies will help to clarify, and hopefully’ substantiate. this 


br 


"on the type of task at hand; and to the axthne that’ these tasks 


$ differ, so will the sabette of the sindings that eeifed on that 


- task ddeter. ‘Perhaps a consideration of somé of the existing 


. 


“causal claim, - ees os 


——— ’ 


ip Miller and Hamblin's study } °F 


the Cooperative “and competitive conditions were required to de= 


or example, groups in both 


termine which of 13 numbers had beén selected by the experimenter. | 
In each condition, members were Beeanaty informed, of four’ nume 


‘bers that had‘ not been selected. Groups in both conditions were : 4 
“« 
composed of three members, and since there were Lae 13 numbers, .« 


4t seems quite obvious that..the sharing of Lnieenbion would be | . 
the most dasteeiiy effective method of détermining the number 

watseted by the experimenter, In fact, it seems obvious that | ‘ 

the only procedure that would lead to a COUARE GENTLY successful 
determination of the chosen number would be the voluntary sharing _ : 
of individual information (see, the Sots unchosen numbers given 

to each member) with other members of his or her groupe Given 

this necessity for sharing information, it is not surprising — 

that the cooperative groups fared considerably ‘better than the 
competitive groups since the: experimental conditions were set 


up ‘in such a manner that the. group members din the cooperative 
condition were willing to share tints titoewabtony Die t e group 
ponies is the ‘competitive! condition had no‘ choice other ti an 
‘to guess. - . : : is. eee 
In one study} the ‘task peated groups in both condi-: 


‘tions to assemble miniature houses. The building of the houses . 
* ° * , " ae ca - . '; 


followed five basic steps: (1). Tracing the patterns for the : 


/ ‘ 
walls and roof ; (2) Cutting out the patterns; (3) Scoring seo 
lected folding parts; (4) Gluing the diaedegetnae) ana. de): 
Painting the houses ae the subjects in both..the cooperative 
and competitive conditions were alloted only thirty minutes in 
\. which to conpiste as many houses as possible, it seems obvious 
that the groups that-were able to divide their labor ‘most efe 


‘fectively were the groups that would have the highest leyel of 


productivity. That is, given the nature of the task, af well 


. as the time SESS TELOnay it seems clear that an "assembly: 
Line" procedure (Le@ey one group member is assigned to trace” 
the patterns, another group menber is assigned to cat. out the 
patterns, etc.), as‘compared to an "individual production" 
procedure (ise., each member builds his own house), would have‘a 
far better chance of producing more houses within the alloted 
a a ia of time. Here again, 4t is not hard: ag regpize that 
‘such \ a task gives a distinct advantage to the cooperative groups 
since \the sharing of labor is essential to the most rapid end 
efficient group production. However, not only are these "biases" 
present \n mechanical tasks, but they also appear to be present 
in studies involving discussion tasks. _ 
In Grossack's study groups in both conditions were required 
tP discuss a short case study of & delinquent boy.’ The subjects 
uae sored to first- qoneiser the problem from the point of view 
of a- person Heepenssye for Sha boy's “guture Seentnent, and than, 


‘ 


as al ggoup come up with a written solution to the problem. ‘In . 
the competitive condition, the subjects were told that they 
would. be evaluated ‘individually; while in the cooperative con= 
dition, the. subjects were told ek they would be evaluated as 


cal 


“\a group. _ Since the measure of efficiency ee the i a of 


? 


each written) MOTOR ORy it again seems’ obvious that the con | 4 * 


operative groups BRGOG S better chance of coming tie with a : 


“quality” sollition since the members within these groups could 


\ > 


_ share their ideas with their fellow members, and in so doing : 


seas a refined. "group solution." On ais other hand, the : 


groups in the competi tive condition were faced with an obstacle 


—_ 


| 


singe: they were less likely ‘to voluntarily share their Avifornen 
tion, and thus also benefit grow the ideas and Angights of their. 
fellow members The Boint is that oe nature of the task made 

4t obvious that the groups’ that were willing to share would als» 
most Anvariably come up with "better" solubionas since these 
solutions would most‘ likely represent the collective thinking | of 


a number of indiyiduadls. ion) ge fe ' 

Ina similar sort of atudy, Hasiond and Goldnan®® asked. sub- | 
jects in both conditions ¢ to discuss and later come up’ with solu- 
tions to. four human relations problem fperen ee Each group 
was asked ‘to cba vp with written reports Whee, presented the’ 
group's solutions. to each of the four problems. An evaluation 


of fie WEtESE reports served as the criterion for efficiency. 


‘In this case e point was given for each alternate course of 


*” action pregented by -the group, as well as each logically related 


set: of consequaices for hi ani course of action. Mua, the more ‘ 


actions and consequences, the group produced, a greater was their 
supposed productivity shinny kek again, it wom not be un- ia 
reasonable to suggest that the nature of the task gave a clear 


advantage, to the groups that were willing to work’ together. . 


+ That is to say, the criterion for success was such that the more: ft . 


2 di 


‘group members were able to collaborate and share'their ideas, 
the sventer was their chance of ‘producing. a greater amount 6f 
possible actions and consequences 'per unit time. Haines and 

a oy McKeachie, ,as well as Smith ete ale employed similar giscussion 

prohiens, and in both cases, operation was found to be more 

' an Suettchine than competitions” In sum, it seems clear ‘that when 
‘the successful completion of a task peqtices that group members 
soueneate and Relp each other (high interde ndency)} the only 
reasonable seaiatnie for the group rae sy 


would be one of 


cooperation, rather than competition. > 


, 


Sie. Howevér, it should hot be assumed that the systematic. 
bias is always in favor of ‘coopezation. quite contrarily, when 
“ene. ‘considers the studies that have found conpetition ne es 
more prene eter than cooperation, ‘one can clearly see a systematic, ? 
bias going “an the direction of the competitive groups. That 
is to say, just as the employment of tasks which require high 
interdependency, give an unequal advantage to. the cooperative 
Mourns, so also does the. employment of means~independent tasks 
; give an unequal advantage to the eeutiinien groupse 
In Phillips? stud? for exanple, the task employed Wasa he is 
-game called "Twenty Questions." Here, the subjects in both y 
‘the. cooperative and competitive conditions were required to 
i “identify, by asking yes~and-no questions, ‘animals selected by | “6 
the experimenter. The Fata ains was the number 


of questions required to name .the animale Unlike the tasks em= 


ployed in many of the studies which found cooperation to be - 


=i . More productive: than competition, Phillips! task did not re- 12 
. . : PG : oy . ' fo’ 
quire group members to share inforrnfation. .In other’ words, 


‘ ‘ ‘ although siiacing of ain amid was s possibie, the actual 


sharing of information was wae a crucial prerequisite for solving 
the problem, That is to say, Philips! task was } such that any 
subject could easily oxen the problem (eee, guess the animal)* 
without any. assistance -from other members of his. group. Quite 
ie ae dn Forlano's study, a simple cancellation test was 
employed. ‘In this” instance, subjects in both the “EpapRRE SINE and 


. competitive Gadtiesin were required to cancel out as many Yets" 


as ppeasbis within a designated: period of tines The criterion’ + 


5 Oe out within a one-minute period. As in the, Phillips yeeei: the 


task employed by Forlano did not requtre subjects to share ine 


‘ formation in order to successfully con lete ite In fact, the 


z . 4 : i 9 
nature of the task ae such en the only reasonable way for 


Y 


subjects to sian Saale the task vas to ork individually--cooperative 


work mente seem like a very inappropr ate method’ gorzeonpieting 
22 
the tank A sintlar sort of clerical ieask was employed by Sims, 


ca " 
with the major difference being that the subjects were asked to 


, iia substitute digits for letters in a given paragraph. . Similar 
means~Sridependent tasks, were likewise ‘employed ‘in studies by 
Scott and cherrington24 3 as well as Sorokin ets. at.?°, and in 
zach case, competition was found to be more productive than, 
Sobperations The point in sich of the cases mentioned above is 
' simply that the: ‘nature i the task ‘was such that, sa existence 
of cooperative - behaviecs reaily had little or no effect on the 
— subjects’ ability to HEDSUCE more.’ ‘FO. put it simply, it would 
“appear that cooperation is an Anappropriate method of factli- 


ae ' tating group productivity when the task at hand does not demand 


a a as es 15. -\:. : 


pi 


me for mee siqiency was . ‘the number of "e's" that the subject gancelled 


2. 


\ 


. 


' types .of ‘tasks imposed on ether the cooperative or competitive a 


competitive conditions, since the competitive groups, by not . 


-12= a 
cooperation or ‘sharing among gtouy iets ¢ 


Clearly, it would appear that the aponakeyens sl fa 


concerning the relative merits of exoneeatten ‘<i: competition 


"ean bé explained, in part, by the ‘systematic bias that certain / , 


+ 


.conditions, “Almost without exception, studies ‘which. have foun 


cooperation to be more productive than competition seem to have 
employed tasks which intrinsically required cooperative effort 
in.order to be successfully accomplished. . In such instances, 


it is unreasgnable/ and unjustifiable to compare cooperative and 
i it ‘ 

being able to share information, stood little or no chance 

oF siconsatuliy completing the assigned task. Similarly, howe 
every studies which have found competition rm be more productive 
than cooperation, almost without exception, dnaned to wapioy 
tasks which did not require cooperative efforts in ‘order to be 
siecueetuhiy aceonplixted, In these Anstancés, éeeperetion 

was not really needed because the taéks were of \a nature that 


an individual*cowld successfully solve or complete the task F \ 


2 PAENON any assistance from other members of n& _GEOUPe big 


\ * 
is. to say, whether or not he ‘received assistance had little or 


no ‘bearing on his or te ability to produce. Thus, an one 


sconsiders the inconsistent results relative to the. nature and 


- 


demands of the tasks snOAwES, the conclusion steak inescapa- di 


bles Prom a pethdtaioytead standpoint, the inconsistent 


‘ v. % 


findings 2 are poset bey. the result of the fact that the tasks em 


_ ployed by’ the’ various studies ébeari. created a “systematic sbias 


‘ 


an ‘Yavor of. either the cooperative or competitive conditions and 


a 


’ a * 
cs r : » 
- 
a . 


* 
« + He 


to the extent that the direction of this bias shifted, so 


did the results of that particular: studye if- one accepts auch 
a possible sisdaccaiete > than it seems obvious» that the relative 
merits of cooperation aaa competition may continue fo be une 
certain until such a time when the naturg, of the task eeatoet 
in the study will not give an -inherent advantage to either the 
cooperative or competitive eondittctis. Whether or not it is | 
possible to devise such a task, however, is beyond the scope and. 
intent of this paper. = 

Clearly, the empirical evidence does not ceesent SUES SELENS 
reason to conclude either that cooperation a superior to cone ; 
petition, a conversely, that competition is superior to coopera- 
“¢don, in in so far as increasing group productivity is concerned. 
The fact is that the possible task-+related biases imanske in 
much of the previous studies dealing with cooperation and come > 
petition, greatly limits the conclusions that one can confidently 
draw from the existing empirical evidence, There is, Nowever, 
one solic lilelan that seems justifiable in view of the existing 
empirical evidence: That conclusion is simply that the reo 


5 


lative merits of cooperation and competition are dependent on 

the situation at han that is to aay, it is: inappropriate to a 
discuss - the consequences of cooperation and competition on 

group . ‘productivity without also Bia aes the particular atin: 
tion that one is .referring, tos the enpirical findings seem to 
suggest the possibility, that, among other things, ae relative | 
“merits of cooperative and competitive behaviors are S Gepandent on ~ 


three situational variables: (1) The type of chek involved; 


. (2) The age of the people involved; and (3). The psychological 


aa 15 


ro 


a, 


perspective of the persons involved. 


First of all, the empirical evidence does secm tdé suggest 
that the consequential éffects of cooperation and CoapEbT soe: on 
group productivity may be dependent on. ‘the . type of task which 

_ needs to be accompldshed. . Without. trying to be ‘redundant, the 
empirical evidence clearly suggests that a cooperative atmosphere 
within a ia products greater productivity when the task at 
"hand yeauizes group interdependence and sharing. Qn the other 
hand, the evidence also seems to suggest net the establishment 
of a competitive atmosphere within a group may actualy P oduce 
_greater peatiestytty what the task at hand can be accomplished 

. through coordinated, init individualized performances. As Bormann 
_ suggests: ae , 

On occassion, an organization will want to use indi+ 
vidual ‘rewards. If managers wish to stimulate in- ' 
genuity | ‘to improve or increase productivity, individual 
incentives may be useful. If cohesiveness: and task 
interdependency is a-relatively minor featufe of a . 
loosely knit group in-which most of the work is done’. 

' by ‘individuals in isolation, such as a group of writers, 

- painters; or teachers, the rewards of individyal “7 
SARRRKIO® might preys, to be more Productive, 26 

In ali fairness to oth cooperation ‘and campetition,, it must be 

» stressed that the relative rests of each may be’ intrinsically 
bound to the particular: tase: ae hands oa : ae ar 

“Secondly, the enpirical “evidence does seem to Lndteate 
that the consequénces ‘of gooperative ind i i behaviors “8 
on group productivity may well be dependent on the age of ‘ehe. 

“people. involved, Spetifically, an anes, of ea nieaiakiene 

* of subincte: used in the variouse cooperation and competition 

. studies indicates. that cooperation seems to ‘be “more. productive when 


_ the subjects involved were either college students'or adults 


a wn 16 
a. 1% et , 


ae <15- 
<o be og 2 
from the general population; while competition seemed to generate 
more JBESuuGEse EY when the subjects involved were young children. 
Phitiip ¥4for example, found competition to ne more productive | 
when wo ae small grounil of elementary school children. 
st fortanots findings that competition produces. qeenter 
productivity and. enthusiasm was also based on a sample of ele- 
mentary. school eebareés Likewise, Sorokin et. al. found com ; 
“petition to be’ wore productive than soopessiton when working with Met 
4 Searechont and hindergarten. children. On the other hand,. without 
exception, every study which found cooperation to be ‘nore pro= 
ductive than competition, based its findings: ona sample of either 
“| @ college or general adult population. whether or not this 


observed correlation is coincidental remains a question for fure 
: . ) ‘ ; ‘oe 


ther research, =~ ; F ‘ Fe 


Pinally, from a paythotontical standpoint, it may be ad= 7 
“vanced ‘that the consequential effects of cooperation and compe= 
tition may be dependent on the psychological. state of the Pagple 
involved. Indeed, from & psychological point of view, it seems 
quite plausible that the age of abe people involved ian greatly 
ane ene the effects of eccperatiek and competitive ‘behaviors. 
It my as advanced that competition is often more productive when LS 
working with young children because these youngsters have aot * Heat 

yet been socially "indoctrinated" into believing aa competition 

“is "harmful" and ‘cooperation is "beneficials" That i to say, 
“until a child learns that he should cooperate and share with 

others in order to get along in society, the actual satisface 


tion of differential reward, as well as the feeling of competi- 
hh ’ 


" tive success, may be powerful motivating factors. .Once he 
. : ~. ® . t 


> ae ee sf 


becones socially "indoctrinated," however, he may recognize that 


the.same satisfactions of achievement’ can also come aoe through ‘ 


” 


non-competitive and/or cooperative meanse. “this subtle indoctrie= - 


nation, or ré-orientation “of his social jetationi, may ‘account’ 


_for the fact that the college sophomore are megerseeey to come 
petition, whereas ‘ie tard gata reacts quite positively. 

The ,conclusions of this paper are obvious: First, it seems ‘ 
apparent that the empirical evidence does not make it "abundantly 
clear" that cooperation is a better facilitator of group produce. 
tivity than competition. The LanonstaGent empirical findings ' 
cianely indicate that cooperation and Gprretivion represent 
social processes whose effects of group productivity and funce 
tioning are far fron ‘eodpieials understood. Second, given the 
possibility that the inconsistent findings ure the direct result 
of possible task-induced biases, it becomes evident that there a 
is an eminent need for further nesearen into the consequences 
of cooperative and competitive behavicirs on, group productivity. 
Finally, to the extent that the consequential effects of coopera- 
tion and.~competition are situationally ee. there isa definite 
need to explore ‘the poadinle variables that could affect the re~. 

lutte nenier ot Meccecadion and conpettten Clearly, there 


is much more to knowe AL ; ie 


“ 
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APPENDIX ONE 


INVESTIGATOR GREATER PRODUCT 


/ x 
Deutsch (A) 7? Cooperation ° 


(B) : 


Cooperation 


High 


Grossack Cooperation 

Miller * Cooperation High 

Mintz Cooperation 

“smith et.al. » Cooperation : 

‘Miller/HambYin s a ’ 
Hammond/Goldman 

Jones/Vroom : Cooperation 


Raven/Eachus 

; Competition 
Saree eee eee 
) 


High 
Low 


Moede 

| sw) sd Competition . 

. Competition : 
Forlano (A) 
Seay 
Competition 
| 
ale a | 


Competition 


Cooperative 


Low 
Low * 


u 


Low 


f 


Competition 


a 


4 


Competition 


Competition : 
Competition 


Scott/Cherrington 


t 


INTERDEPENDENCE | TASK , °° | 


Cancellation test 


Shaw _(A)- Cooperation 
. (B) Cooperation , 
rip ‘compebhttan PEE | 


Discussion ™ °, 
Puzzle 
Discussion 
Puzzle 


Withdrawing cones 


Discussion. 
Guessing numbers . 


“Discussion ° 


Jigsaw puzzle 
Employment placement 
Building houses 
Coordination problez 
Hand grip. ; 


—— 


Adding numbers ~ 
Adding numbers 


ee eee 
' 


Adding numbers 


—— ee 


Adding numbers 


a eee 


Twenty questions 


Cancellation test 


j Cancellation test a 


Substitution test 
Reading test 
Transferring marbles 


' Sorting objects 


Printing 
Transferring marbles* 


Transferring marbles’ 


Arithmetic _ 
Scoring examinations 


Tracking problem : 


Yerkes multiple apps 
“echanical probles_. 


